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ABSTRACT 



This report examines institutional aid awards for 
postsecondary education students for the academic year 1992-93, relating 
institutions students attended and student characteristics c o receipt and 
size of institutional award. Data is oaseci on the 1992- 93 %ri 

Postsecondary Student Aid Study. Highlights include the following: (1) 

Institutional aid has increased at a faster rate than any other source of 
student financial aid since 1985; (2) receipt and amount of aid varied by 

level and control of institution, with full-time undergraduates in private 
four-year institutions more than twice as likely to receive aid as those in 
public four-year institutions; (3) "traditional 11 undergraduates (full-time, 
under 24, living on campus) were more likely to receive aid than other 
students; (4) full-time undergraduates in the lowest income quart ile 
attending public institutions were more likely to receive aid than those in 
higher income quartiles. Narrative and 22 tables in the report cover: 
categories of aid recipients; institutional financial issues and 
characteristics (Carnegie classification, tuition, endowment) ; growth of 
institutional aid; and student characteristics (income, financial aid 
package, grade point average, race/ethnicity) . A summary discusses the 
undergraduate and institutional characteristics associated with institutional 
aid. Two appendixes include a glossary and technical notes and methodology. 
(Contains 24 references.) (JLS) 
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Foreword 



This report describes undergraduates enrolled in postsecondary education for the 
academic year 1992-93. It relies on data from the 1992-93 National Postsecondary Student Aid 
Study (NPSAS: 93), the third in a series of surveys conducted by the U. S. Department of 
Education. The NPSAS surveys provide representative information describing all postsecondary 
students enrolled during the survey year and include detailed information about the cost of 
postsecondary education and how students pay those costs. 

The report begins with an essay that reviews the context in which institutional aid became 
more prevalent and how characteristics of both students and the institutions they attend relate to 
receipt of institutional aid. Tables follow the essay to provide detailed information about the 
awarding of institutional aid. These tables describe packaging of institutional aid, those who 
receive it and average award size. 

Estimated values provided in the report were produced using the NPSAS: 93 Data 
Analysis System (DAS). The DAS is a microcomputer application that allows users to specify 
and generate their own tables from the NPSAS: 93 data. This software system produces design- 
adjusted standard errors necessary for testing the statistical significance of differences shown in 
the tables. For more information about the DAS, readers should consult appendix B of this 
report. 
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Highlights 



This report examines institutional aid awards among students who were enrolled in 
postsecondary education in 1992-93, using nationally representative data on student financial aid 
and background characteristics. Features of the institutions that these students attended, as well 
as characteristics of the students themselves, were examined in relation to the presence and size 
of institutional aid awards they received. The highlights here summarize the results of these 
analyses. 

Context: 

• Institutional aid has increased at a faster rate since 1985 than any other source of student 
financial aid, while the real value of government aid awards declined, real tuition costs 
rose, and family income remained about the same. 

• Institutional aid provided $7.5 billion to students in 1992-93. Twelve percent of all 
undergraduates received institutional aid in 1992-93 (table 2, table 16). 

Relationship between institutional characteristics and receipt of institutional aid: 

• Receipt of institutional aid varied by the level of the institution attended: undergraduates 
in less-than-4-year public and private, not-for-profit institutions were less likely to 
receive institutional aid than those in similar 4-year institutions (table 2). 

• Receipt and amount of institutional aid also varied by the control of the institution 
attended. Full-time undergraduates in private 4-year institutions were more than twice as 
likely to receive institutional aid as undergraduates in public 4-year institutions. Students 
attending private, for-profit institutions were less than half as likely to receive aid as 
students at public 4-year institutions (table 2). The average institutional aid award to 
undergraduates who received this type of aid in public 4-year institutions was $1,755, 
compared to $4,658 to students at private 4-year institutions (table 4). 

• The size of institutional aid awards received varied by the Carnegie classification of the 
school attended among students at both public and private institutions. Undergraduates 
attending public research and doctoral granting institutions received larger average 
institutional aid awards than those attending public comprehensive and specialized 
institutions. Students attending private research and doctoral granting institutions 
received larger average institutional aid awards than those attending institutions in all 
other Carnegie Code categories (table 5). 

• The average institutional aid award received by full-time undergraduates in 4-year 
institutions increased as tuition increased in both public and private, not-for profit 
institutions (table 18, table 21). 
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• There was no significant difference in the proportion of full-time undergraduates 
receiving institutional aid in private 4-year institutions with low or high endowment 
levels; the average amount of institutional aid increased with endowment (table 7). 

Student characteristics of institutional aid recipients in 4-year institutions: 

• Several characteristics associated with “traditional” undergraduates were also associated 
with a greater likelihood of receiving institutional aid. Part-time undergraduates were 
less likely to receive institutional aid than those attending full time (table 2). Full-time 
undergraduates who were less than 24 years old were more likely to receive institutional 
aid than those in any other age bracket. Full-time undergraduates living on campus were 
more likely to receive institutional aid than those living off campus or with their parents 
(table 12). 

• In both public and private 4-year institutions, full-time undergraduates with a 3.50 or 
higher grade point average were more likely to receive institutional aid than 
undergraduates with a GPA below 3.50 (table 11). 

• Black, non-Hispanic, but not Hispanic, full-time undergraduates in public institutions 
were more likely to receive institutional aid than white, non-Hispanic undergraduates 
(table 13). Neither black, non-Hispanic nor Hispanic full-time undergraduates in private, 
not-for profit, 4-year institutions differed significantly in their probability of receiving 
institutional aid compared to white, non-Hispanic undergraduates. 

Student income and packaging of aid: 

• Full-time undergraduates in the lowest income quartile attending public 4-year 
institutions were more likely to receive institutional aid than undergraduates in higher 
income quartiles. Comparable students attending private 4-year institutions were 
significantly more likely to receive this aid than those in the highest income quartile 
(table 8). 

• Eighteen percent of the full-time undergraduate institutional aid recipients in private 4- 
year institutions received institutional aid alone and 32 percent received it with a Pell 
Grant. Thirty-five percent of the undergraduates in public 4-year institutions received 
institutional aid by itself and 38 percent received it with a financial aid package that 
contained a Pell Grant (table 10). 
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Introduction 



While the economic landscape for postsecondary institutions and individuals has shifted 
over the last decade, institutional aid has become an increasingly prevalent part of the 
postsecondary student financial aid package. During this decade college and university tuition 
increased faster than family income and federal student aid. 1 During the same period, grant aid 
from institutional sources increased. Colleges and universities provided $7.5 billion in 
institutional aid to undergraduates in 1992-93. By 1995-96, the total had increased to $10 
billion. 2 This report focuses on the relationship between receipt of institutional aid and the 
characteristics of undergraduates and the institutions they attend. Understanding who received 
this type of aid helps to illuminate its place in the financial aid package and the cost-benefit 
assessment made by students attending postsecondary institutions. 

Government regulations do not limit or constrain institutional aid awards, so they can be 
made with more institutionally specific discretion than any other type of student financial aid. 
Institutions may award aid to help achieve any number of educational or enrollment goals. 
However, the data used for this report do not allow for definition of institutional motives. 

Instead, its focus is on the characteristics of the recipients of aid, following a discussion of the 
economic trends accompanying the rise in institutional aid awards and the institutional context in 
which these awards take place. 

Because of its discretionary nature, institutional aid can raise policy questions. It is, 
simultaneously, an educational investment and a price discount. 3 Small, tuition-dependent 
institutions may offer tuition discounts to fill their entering classes. Highly selective institutions, 
on the other hand, can fill their classes at full tuition, but may offer institutional aid to certain 
students to assure a diverse student body. Colleges and universities may also use offers of merit- 
based aid to increase the enrollment of talented undergraduates. There is heated competition for 
these student stars. For example, National Merit Scholar finalists report receiving unsolicited 
offers of institutional aid from institutions they have not even contacted. 4 

Institutional aid can pose a difficult financial problem for private, not-for-profit colleges 
and universities. Every time an institution raises tuition, a larger share of their increased income 
must be dedicated to institutional aid to help the expanding number of students who otherwise 
could not afford to enroll. In 1988, the median discount package in private, not-for-profit 
institutions was 14 percent of tuition. By 1993 it had grown to 18 percent. 5 As noted later, 
tuition in these institutions was increasing faster than the cost of living during this period. This 
tuition/aid spiral may have affected the long-term financial health of some of these institutions. 



1 The College Board. Trends in Student Aid: 1986 to 1996. (Washington, D.C.: 1996). 

2 Ibid. 

3 Bowen, W. and Breneman, D. “Student Aid: Price Discount or Educational Investment?” Finance in Higher 

Education. (Needham Heights, MA: Ginn Press, 1992). pp. 303-307. 

4 Richard Moll, “The Scramble to Get the New Class,” Change , (March/April 1994), p. 1 1 . 

5 Davis, J. College Affordability, A Closer Look at the Crises. (Washington, D.C.: Sallie Mae Foundation, 1997). 
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The claim has been made, most often to document the negative effects of insufficient 
federal aid, that awarding too much institutional aid can undercut an institution’s operating 
budget. Insufficient aid may drive potential students away. Increasing student loans as a source 
of financial aid for most middle-income students runs the risk of increasing their debt to an 
unacceptable level. There may be a psychological ceiling beyond which the requirement for 
more borrowing will drive students away from the institution. Excessive use of institutional aid 
to attract students may be evidence of an institution in trouble and not the cause of that trouble. 

On the other hand, tuition discounts in the form of institutional aid can fill otherwise 
empty slots with students who pay at least the marginal cost of their education. If the semester 
starts with empty seats, the tuition income is lost for the year. From this perspective, strategic 
use of institutional aid is a rational response to difficult market conditions. 

Public colleges and universities that have traditionally offered low tuition to all students 
also give tuition discounts and institutional aid to some undergraduates. As tuition in public 
colleges and universities has increased, institutional aid has become a more important part of the 
student aid package. However, public colleges and universities do not have as much institutional 
autonomy to define tuition and institutional aid awards as do private, not-for-profit institutions. 6 
Given these differences, most of the relationships in this report are examined separately for 
public and for private, not-for-profit institutions. Undergraduates attending public and private, 
not-for-profit institutions were found to differ in the probability and amount of institutional aid 
they received (table 2, table 4). Undergraduates attending private, not-for profit 4-year 
institutions were more likely to receive institutional aid than those attending institutions in other 
sectors (table 2). 

Structure of Report 

This section describes features of the data employed in the report, limits subsequent 
analyses to certain segments of the undergraduate population, and identifies multivariate models 
used later in the report. Next, the economic and institutional context surrounding the rise in 
institutional aid over the past decade is discussed. Then, relationships of the receipt of 
institutional aid to characteristics of students and the institutions they attended among full-time 
undergraduates attending 4-year institutions in 1992-93 are illuminated. Finally, multivariate 
analyses are conducted to further explore these relationships. A detailed table compendium 
follows the main text. 

Data and Definitions 

This report uses data from the 1 992-93 National Postsecondary Student Aid Study 
(NPSAS: 93) which is based on a representative sample of students enrolled during that 
academic year. Those data are used to profile the use of institutional aid by this student 
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population. Institutional aid may be in the form of work, loans, fellowship scholarships, or 
tuition discounts. Eighty-nine percent of institutional aid is in the form of grants. Of the 
remaining 1 1 percent, 4 percent is in the form of loans and 7 percent is in the form of work- 
study. 7 



Several new definitions of student financial aid packages have been added to the 
NPSAS: 93 Data Analysis System (DAS) to complete this analysis. A variable distinguishing 
among the following student financial aid packages containing institutional aid has been added: 

• Institutional aid only; 

• Institutional aid and Pell (with Pell Grant in any combination with other Title IV and 
non-Title IV aid); 

• Institutional aid and Title IV, no Pell (with any other Title IV and non-Title IV aid and no 
Pell Grant); 

• Institutional aid and other, no Title IV. 

These newly defined student aid packages describe combinations of institutional aid with 
other types of aid. (For a comprehensive review of student aid packaging, see National Center 
for Education Statistics [NCES], Packaging of Undergraduate Student Financial Aid: 1989-90, 
NCES 95-313.) An additional variable identifies the total amount, in dollars, of institutional aid 
received. 

Two other variables have been added to the NPSAS: 93. First, participating institutions 
have been classified by their Carnegie Classification code, which divides higher education 
institutions into eleven general categories. 8 These categories reflect the admission selectivity of 
institutions and their educational objectives. Using these categories provides greater sensitivity 
to an institution’s mission than type and control designations by themselves. Second, 
endowment per full-time equivalent (FTE) student was constructed using Integrated 
Postsecondary Education Data System (IPEDS) data and added to the list of institutional 
characteristics. Endowment per FTE student is a measure of institutional strength for private, 
not-for-profit institutions. The endowment per FTE student variable provides an institutional 
characteristic that might be associated with the receipt of institutional aid in the private, not-for 
profit sector. Endowment provides institutions with income resources beyond tuition. This may 
give highly endowed institutions more financial flexibility than those with lower endowment. 
Roughly one-third of the undergraduates sampled attended private, not-for-profit institutions. 

It should be noted that data for this report were collected just before the changes in 
student aid programs authorized by Title IV of the Higher Education Act took effect in 1993-94. 
Among the results of these changes were that more students became eligible to borrow and the 
amounts students could borrow increased. These legislative changes may affect the use and 
packaging of institutional aid in ways that are not reflected by the data used herein. 



7 Calculation done using the 1992-93 National Postsecondary Student Aid Study (NPSAS: 93) Undergraduate Data 

Analysis System. 

8 Carnegie Foundation. A Classification of Institutions of Higher Education. (Princeton, NJ, 1987). 
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Focus of Analysis 



Institutional aid is a major source of grant assistance. Among all sources of student aid 
included in this study, it is the third most utilized, ahead of state aid and federal work/study 
(table 1). According to the College Board, $6.2 billion were awarded in Pell Grants and $7.5 
billion were awarded in institutional aid in 1992-93. Assuming that 89 percent of institutional 
aid is in the form of grants, $6.7 billion dollars would be grant aid. Twelve percent of all 
undergraduates received institutional aid in 1992-93 (table 2). 



Table l~Percentage of undergraduates who received different types of aid and average award: 1992-93 





Percent 


Average award 


Type of aid 






Federal grants 


22.6 


$1,915 


Federal loans 


19.2 


3,311 


Institutional aid 


12.1 


2,833 


State aid 


10.4 


1,371 


Federal work-study 


3.1 


1,275 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics 1992-93, National Postsecondary 
Student Aid Study (NPSAS: 93), Undergraduate Data Analysis System. 



Institutional aid recipients were concentrated in only a few enrollment categories. This 
made institutional aid statistically unimportant in some institutions, but very important in others. 
For each sector, 9 undergraduates in less-than-4-year institutions were less likely to receive 
institutional aid than undergraduates in 4-year institutions (table 2). For example, institutional 
aid was less common for students in public community colleges (public, less-than-4-year) than in 
public 4-year institutions. Eight percent of the full-time undergraduates in public, less-than-4- 
year institutions received institutional aid, compared to 18 percent of full-time undergraduates in 
public 4-year schools. 

Private, for-profit institutions are limited in their use of institutional aid by their accrediting 
standards. According to accreditation standards in this sector, any tuition discount of 
institutional aid must be announced publicly in advance along with the rules for its award. These 
institutions cannot use last minute offers of institutional aid to adjust tuition as a strategy for 
increasing enrollment. This requirement may help explain the limited use of institutional aid in 
the private, for-profit sector. Five percent of the full-time undergraduates in private, for-profit 
institutions received institutional aid. For-profit institutions are generally excluded from the 
remainder of the analyses in this report. 



There were not enough students in for-profit institutions to report separately by level. 
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